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BENEFIT 


E have just been advised through the American Game Asso- 

ciation that the scope of the National Recovery Act includes 
a large program of flood control activities. Definite plans have not 
yet crystallized, but the authorities administering this particular 
phase of the work advise us that every state will be safe in mak- 
ing plans and deciding upon projects desired for submission to the 
proper Federal authorities. 

A special Board for Public Works has been created by President 
Roosevelt. This Board is to bring forth definite plans for opera- 
tion. It is generally agreed, we are informed, that the plans will 
embrace the appointment of one or more federal administrators in 
each state, and that the procedure of state officials shall be to sub- 
mit their plans to such state administrators. 

Informal discussion with government officials brought out the 
fact that “reservoirs” are to be established in the flood control 
work, and that a broad interpretation will be put upon the word 
“reservoirs.” This, it is believed, will open the way for the build- 
ing of numerous check-dams in streams and the creation of other 
water impounding areas, all of which should become fine fish and 
wildfowl habitats. Attention is also called to the fact that municipali- 
ties can get funds for sewage treatment works, the construction 
of which you will no doubt encourage wherever possible. 

Watch the News for further information on the progress of this 
program. 


AMERICA’S YOUTHS THE CONSERVATIONISTS 
OF TOMORROW 


HOSE of us who are so eager to conserve our natural resources, 

and particularly our wild life, for future generations, are apt 
very often to overlook the most important step in this great under- 
taking. We sometimes forget, in our eagerness to forge ahead, 
the younger generation itself. Consequently it grows in ignorance 
of the plans we are carrying on for its benefit. 

In the working out of these future plans the younger element 
must be taken into consideration, for of what value will our en- 
deavors be if they are not able to perpetuate them? 

We must educate our youth. We must encourage them to love 
and protect our wild creatures. Every father and mother should 
give their sons and daughters the advantage of those great organiza- 
tions—the Boy and Girl Scouts—if at all possible. 

The sportsmen of the nation are beginning more and more to 
recognize the Boy Scouts as a contributing factor in their program 
of wild life protection. Of late years scouts have rendered valuab‘e 
aid, particularly in game feeding and vermin contro] activities. But 
the sportsmen are not content to stop there. They are organizing 
junior sportsmen’s clubs—-boys from 16 years up—who function in- 
dependently of the mother association, with proper supervision, of 
course, in order to give them administrative training, but who 
assist the mother club in all other activities. 

It is simply a case of good business—training the young hunters 
and fishermen today to take hold of the reins tomorrow. To this 
end the Game Commission of Pennsylvania is leaving no stones 
unturned in its efforts to assist the sportsmen and the youth. It 
has launched each year large educational campaigns having wide 
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scopes. Thousands of school children are taught the value of wild 
life and Boy Scout camps are visited by Commission representa- 
tives and instructed in practical methods of game feeding, trapping, 
bird-house building, ete. 

From these groups of young men will spring the leaders of our 
future sportsmen’s clubs, of our business enterprises, of our pro- 
fessions, 

Sportsmen! If you have a boy take him along with you on your 
fishing trip, when you hunt; teach him how to handle firearms— 
teach him all the tricks you know; and when you reach the age 
when you must lay your gun and rod away, you will be able to live, 
through him, the excitement, the thrills and the pleasures that 
you once enjoyed. 

We MUST not neglect our youth and the Game Commission stands 
ready to increase, if necessary, its efforts to further their interest 
in the great field of wild life conservation. But the sportsmen, be- 
cause of their great numbers, must be the sponsoring agencies 
through which our representatives can work. Let every club take 
a definite interest in the younger boys of their communities and 
then we can rest assured that all of the hunting and fishing privi- 
leges we are storing up for the coming generation will be appreciated 
and cared for by them, 


WATER-FOWL SITUATION IS STILL PRECARIOUS 


CCORDING to a recent statement of the Biological Survey many 

species of ducks are still at a seriously low ebb, though the 
status of water-fowl on the whole is somewhat better today than 
two years ago, when the poorest season was experienced. 

Continuing the fact-finding program of the past several years with 
regard to the status of water-fowl in the United States and Canada, 
the Biological Survey made extended field investigations during the 
fall and winter of 1932, and the spring and early summer of 1933. 

During the seasons 1931 and 1932 water-fowl had reached the low- 
est point on record, through culmination of unfavorable conditions, 
including serious and long continued droughts in many of the most 
important northwestern breeding areas. This made it necessary to 
restrict the hunting season to a single month in 1931, and to 2 
months in 1932. Many species are still at a seriously low ebb, but 
the status of water-fowl on the whole is slightly vetter than in 1931. 
This is due to some increase in snow and rainfall, consequent im- 
provement in the food supply, and to saving the breeding stock by 
reducing the kill during the last two seasons. This statement, it 
should be emphasized, is based upon a comparison of the present 
with 1931. , 

Some areas normally favorable for water-fowl have shown good 
concentrations of birds. Others have been less satisfactory. The 
most important concentrations during the winter and late autumn 
of the 1932-33 season, taking all kinds of water-fowl into considera- 
tion, took place in western Lake Erie, in central and southern IIl- 
inois, in Louisiana, in Texas, on Mattamuskeet Lake, N. C., in 
South Carolina, and on Chesapeake Bay, in the East; and in Mon- 
tana, Utah, Washington, and California, in the West. These numer- 
ous local concentrations of ducks and geese might easily give the 
impression that the birds were generally more abundant than was 
actually the case.-ERNEST E. HARWOOD, Executive Secretary. 
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BOARD ESTABLISHES SEASON 
ON BEAVER 


BE IT RESOLVED, that whereas it has 
been proved to the satisfaction of the Board 
of Game Commissioners of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania that beavers, fur 
pearing animals, in this Commonwealth, are 
materially destroying property and becom- 
ing a nuisance, and that it has become neces- 
sary to reduce the number of such animals 
by granting an open season for trapping,— 
and that the Board, finding that it is unable 
to capture alive such beavers with a reason- 
able expenditure of funds, and rapidly 
enough to relieve the condition promptly, or 
to detail its officers or responsible citizens 
to kill and remove the same; and the Board, 
being of opinion that a limited open season 
for trapping and thereby killing and re- 
moving beavers, has become necessary in 
order to relieve the situation. 


Therefore, under the provisions of Section 
509 of the Act of Assembly of this Common- 
wealth, approved May 24, 1923, P. L. 359, as 
amended, entitled “An Act concerning game 
and other wild birds and wild animals, and 
amending, revising, consolidating and chang- 
ing the law relating thereto,’ the Board of 
Game Commissioners of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania hereby removes protection 
from the beaver during the period herein 
prescribed, and declares a limited open sea- 
son for the trapping of beavers in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania during the time 
and under the conditions and regulations 
herein prescribed. 

1. The open season for trapping beaver 
shall begin March 1, 1934, and end April 10, 
1934, both days inclusive. 

2. Beaver may be caught or taken only 
by the use of what are known as “Vernon 
Bailey live beaver traps” and steel traps 


with a jaw spread not exceeding six and 
one-half inches. 

3. All traps used for taking beaver shall 
have a metal name plate or tag firmly at- 
tached thereto, bearing the name and ad- 
dress of the owner or user. It shall be un- 
lawful for any person to disturb the traps of 
another lawfully authorized to trap for 
beaver, or to remove beaver from the traps 
of another without his authority. 

4. It shall be unlawful to shoot at or kill 
any beaver with a firearm, or other imple- 


ment, except such beavers as have been 
lawfully taken in a trap, as aforesaid. 
5. Persons ‘lawfully entitled to trap 


beavers shall be bona fide residents of Penn- 
sylvania, holding a resident hunter's license 
issued to them by the proper officer of this 
Commonwealth; provided, however, that 
owners of land actually residing thereon and 
cultivating the same, and members of their 
families, may trap beaver on their own 
lands, if the same be open to public hunting; 
but not on any adjacent or other lands, 
without securing a resident hunter’s license. 

6. Any person having the right hereunder 
to trap and kill beavers, shall be permitted 
to lawfully use and set not exceeding ten 
traps, and may trap and kill not exceeding 
six beavers during the open season fixed by 
this resolution; provided, that should any 
person unintentionally trap more than six 
beavers, he shall within twenty-four hours 
report and deliver the excess so taken to a 
salaried game protector of this Common- 
wealth of county where taken, to be disposed 
of under the direction of the Executive Sec- 
retary for the use of the Game Department. 


7. No beaver dam or dams, or beaver 
houses may be destroyed, and no beaver 


shall be dug out or smoked out from a 
beaver house. 

8. The hides of beavers lawfully trapped 
may not be sold or otherwise disposed of 
until they are first examined by a salaried 
game protector of the county where the 
same have been trapped, and a permit from 
the Game Department be issued to the per- 
son who trapped the same. It shall be the 
duty of each trapper to report the number of 
beavers trapped and killed by him to a 
salaried Game Protector of the county 
wherein the same were trapped, and have 
the same tagged and stamped in ink on the 
inside of the hide by such officer on or be- 
fore April 20, 1934. 

9. Non-residents of Pennsylvania shall 
not be permitted to trap or kill beavers 
under any circumstances, 

10. No trapping for beaver shall be per- 
mitted within State game refuges, or on 
auxiliary State game refuges. 

11. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to have in his possession any beaver or 
green or raw beaver pelts before March 1, 
1934 or after the 20th day of April, 1934, 
which are not properly tagged by an officer 
of the Game Department of this Common- 
wealth. 

12. It shall be unlawful for any taxider- 


mist, or fur dealer, or any other person, to 
purchase or receive, or for any person other 
than the trapper to have in his possession 
any beaver, or the skin or skins thereof, 
which have not been legally tagged and 
stamped by an officer of the Game Depart- 
ment of this Commonwealth, as_ provided 
herein, 

13. All tags for beaver skins must be and 
remain attached to the beaver skins until 
the skins shall have been tanned and made 
up into commercial fur. 

14. Traps shall be visited at least once 
in thirty-six hours after the same have been 
set, unless the trapper is prevented by ill- 


ness, violent storms, or other unavoidable 
cause. All traps must be taken up by the 


trapper at the end of the open season herein 
defined. 

15. Any person or persons violating, or 
attempting to violate, the provisions of this 
resolution, or any of them, on conviction in 
a summary proceeding, shall for each offense 
be sentenced to pay a fine of $25.00 and the 
costs of prosecution, and on default of pay- 
ing said fine and costs, he or they shall be 
imprisoned one day for each dollar of the 
fine so imposed and costs of prosecution, 


FIELD OFFICERS PROMOTED 


William J. Davis has been promoted from 
District Game Protector of Clearfield County 
to be Supervisor of Division “C,”’ vice John 
D. Berrier resigned; Hayes T. Englert pro- 
moted from Game Protector of Potter County 
to be Supervisor of Division “E,’’ vice John 
B. Ross, now Chief of the Bureau of Pro- 
tection; and Arthur Logue appointed Game 
Protector of Potter County vice Hayes T. 
Englert promoted. Mr. Davis will make his 
headquarters at Williamsport, Mr. Englert 
at Emporium, and Mr. Logue at Coudersport. 


PROSECUTIONS 

During the month of June, officers of the 
Game Commission brought 89 prosecutions. 
The violations were of a miscellaneous na- 
ture, including killing deer in closed season, 
disturbing nests of wild turkeys and pheas- 
ants, dogs chasing game, and hunting with- 
out license. 


DOG 


Mahoning Street, 
Punxsutawney, Pa., reports having a 15 
months old black, white and dark brown 
beagle stolen in Reynoldsville on June 16. 
When tied in a strange place, the dog makes 
a peculiar chattering noise. License taken 
out in Jefferson County. Tag No. 178. 


STOLEN 


Jd. 2... Teavia, 12s W. 


BEARS ABUNDANT IN BEDFORD 
COUNTY 
Ely Sliger, of Cumberland Valley, was 


chased off Will’s Mountain by a large bear 
recently while he was searching for his sheep. 
Espy Growden of Route 3 reports that sev- 
eral of his neighbors, while in the vicinity of 
Centreville, saw nine bears at one time. 
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Game Protectors Wm, Aikey and Wm. Denton of the recently established mounted patrol have already caught several “spot- 
lighters” in sections not accessible by autos. 
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Modern Game Breeding 





A Brief Description of Pennsylvania’s Game Farms Since Their Complete 
Change of Propagating Methods a Year Ago 


F all the factors which constitute mod- 
ern game conservation none is more 
vitally important than propagation. 

A few years ago it was an experiment. 
Today, aided by scientific and artificial. meth- 
ods, it is considered a definitely established 
and successful business. But despite the aid 
of all the modern mechanical appliances, suc- 
cess, in its true sense, comes only through 
the most painstaking efforts of the game 
breeder and his associates. 

Those who have never seen a game farm 
in operation would be amazed at the amount 
of work, both vocational and technical, that 
is necessary, and the meticulous precision 
with which every activity is carried on. 

Propagation begins in earnest just prior 
to the laying season, at which time the breed- 
ers are transferred from winter holding areas 
to the laying fields. As soon as the birds 
begin to lay, the eggs are gathered daily, 
tested for fertility, and racked. Afterwards 
they are marked, trayed, and placed in large 
capacity electric incubators. (Thousands of 
eggs are shipped direct to sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations, many of which have spent con- 
siderable money in providing suitable areas 


and equipment for hatching and rearing. 
Xggs also are furnished other individuals 


who are interested.) 

After each setting is hatched—it takes 
about 23 days—the chicks are held in the 
incubators at least a day, and sometimes 
longer, until] they have a chance to become 
thoroughly dry and are able to move about 
lively. Hundreds of young chicks, their little 
faces pressed closely to the glass windows 
of the incubators, present a ludicrous spec- 
tacle indeed. But the real treat comes when 
the incubators are opened and the little fel- 
lows start scrambling over the sides of the 
trays into basket containers. Immediate 
transportation from incubators to brooder 
houses is necessary in order that the birds 
do not chill. In the brooder house they are 
left to harden for five or six weeks. From 
there they go to the covered rearing field for 
three more weeks, and then at the age of 
about eight weeks the young pheasants are 
shipped to the various Game Protectors for 
restocking. 

When one reads about these activities the 
whole process seems very simple. But to the 
game breeder it is beset with one difficulty 
after another. A sudden cold spell—electri- 
cal storms which cut off power and result in 
cooling incubators—drenched chicks which 
must be caught and sheltered—these are just 
a few of the problems which face him. 

Then there is always the possibility of dis- 
ease, although the present system of keeping 
the birds off the ground and on wire flooring 
has minimized this hazard. This year, so 
far at least, all the farms have had unusual- 
ly good luck and a splendid turnout of birds 
is expected. Egg production also exceeded 
the Board’s expectations, 116,000 having been 
produced as of June 30. This number ex- 
ceeds the record for last year by about 


15,000. 
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Taking out a hatch of young wild turkeys. 


While the above remarks apply primarily 
to the rearing of ringnecked pheasants, 
with little change they also may be applied 
to quail and wild turkey propagation. 

The quail is probably the most interesting 
to the game breeder, and this is only natura] 


because of the timidity and daintiness of 
the little bob-whites. Unlike the ringneck 
or turkey, the quail takes only one mate. 


Wild Turkey Farm, Juniata County. 


Mating pairs are placed in separate laying 
pens and at the end of each week the eggs 
are gathered and set immediately. 

The bob-white requires much more care 
and patience, perhaps, than other game birds, 
excepting, of course, the ruffed grouse, hence 
it is a wise game breeder who does not count 
his chicks before they are hatched. Quail 


hatches at the farm this season have been 








of exceptionally high percentage and the 
peeps, which are far more active than the 
young ringnecks, offer a real prob'em of re- 
moval from the incubators. They literally 
rush the gates when the door is opened and 
their very small size and extreme agility 
make them very difficult to handle. About 
12,000 quail eggs are expected this season, 
and with any degree of success the final out- 
put of bob-whites should be very gratifying. 

There is much the same procedure being 
followed at the wild turkey farm and al- 
ready the newly built brooder house is filled 
with healthy young turks. Some of the 
wilder hens, whose cunning'y hidden nests 
escape even the sharp eyes of the most ex- 
pert egg collectors, are proudly displaying 
their own broods of young. 

The above discussion is but a brief insight 
into the many duties and complicated activi- 
ties of game breeding. On the other hand, 
it points out only too clearly that an ex- 
tensive propagating program must be fol- 
lowed in future years. The time has come 
when the natural supply can no longer meet 
the demand. With the continued increase in 
the number of hunters, automobiles, and 
good roads, the establishment of game farms 
is the only solution to a worthwhile bag. 
Furthermore, purchase of suitable stock is 
almost out of the question, and often the 
cost is prohibitive. Each year more difficul- 
ties must be faced. The Game Commission 
is experimenting with rabbit propagation 
primarily because some western states are 
banning exportation of all but a limited num- 
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Young wild turkeys in new brooder house. 


ber of these animals. As a result of all 
these things, the next five or ten years will 
probably bring drastic changes in the pro- 


gram of game management, in which game 


propagation will, 
ing role. 


of necessity, 


play the lead- 

















Interior of quail brooding house 


at Fisher State Game Farm. 
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e Flushing Bar 


OR several years the Game Commission 
has been cooperating with several large 
estates in southeastern Pennsylvania 

in order to remove the ring-necked pheasants 
which are increasing tremendously on those 
areas. Chief among the estates which are 
being trapped out are the Trojan Powder 
Company’s plant in Lehigh County, on which 
hunting is prohibited due to the dangers 
of explosions, and the estate of the late James 
Fuller, known as Willow Brook Farms, sit- 
uated both in Lehigh and Northampton Coun- 
ties. This latter area, also closed to hunt- 
ing, is used primarily for scientific farming 
and experimentation with various seeds. It 
is composed of about 1400 acres, 20 of which 
is in woodland. The officers of the Commis- 
sion haye concentrated in this section par- 
ticularly because the birds have become so 
numerous that they interfere greatly with 
the agricultural] studies being made. Last 
year, through the splendid cooperation of 
Jessie Krall, the Farm Superintendent, ap- 
proximately 990 ringnecks were trapped and 
liberated in other sections of the Common- 
wealth where hunting is permitted. It was 
while assisting in these trapping activities 
that Game Protector Harry Rickert, of Le- 
high County, learned of the many setting 
hens that were killed or badly wounded each 
mowing season. Also, he learned that ap- 
proximately two bushel of eggs were broken 
or left in the fields to spoil. Mr. Rickert, 
applying the same principle of the flushing 
bar used by farmers in some of the western 
states, created a still more effective and in- 
genious device in the form of a flushing bar 
with bells. This device, as shown in the 
accompanying photograph, is attached to the 
tractor mower. It is very simple and inex- 
pensive to make, and consists merely of a 
piece of lumber attached to the front of the 
tractor with two bolts, with one-ha'f inch 
holes drilled eight inches apart along the 
bar to which a cluster of bells can be at- 
tached. When in operation the bells drag 
about eight inches above the ground and 
about ten feet ahead of the cutting bar, 
which gives the birds ample time to escape. 

In order to discuss these activities more 
intelligently, the editor made a trip to the 
Fuller Estate a few weeks ago to see the de- 
vice in operation. He was amazed at the 
number of hens that were flushed during the 
short period he was on the ground. At that 
time Mr. Krall stated that in years past, be- 
fore the flushing bar was used, they killed 
several hundred ringnecks every season but 
that since the advent of this useful imple- 
ment the mortality has been decreased to a 
scant 25 or 30 birds a year. The sportsmen 
of the state can not help but appreciate the 
tremendous saving of game birds and ani- 
mals through the use of this modern agency. 
Last year on the Fuller Estate over 1500 
eggs were gathered and twice that many 
were left on the field, most of them broken. 

So far this year Mr. Krall reports the 
gathering of 1,360 eggs from 210 acres of 
alfalfa and hay. He thinks this is rather 
low but attributes the decrease to the large 

















Game officials assist at Fuller Estate. Left to right: Game Protector Clyde 
Pittenger; Isaiah Rupert; Game Protector Harry Rickert; Superintendent 
Jesse Kroll of the Fuller Estate, and Game Protector Jarvis McCannon. 

















Henry Fenhel operator of tractor-mower at Fuller Estate. Note flushing 
bar with bells. 





number of hens that were trapped off the 
area last winter. Only 27 birds were killed 
this year. In most cases where the birds 
were killed it was noted that the young had 
just hatched or were about to hatch, conse- 
quently the hens “sat tight.” More success 
also was had with the transportation of the 
this season than last. Difficulty was 
experienced last year in the maintaining of 
a suitable temperature until the eggs could 
be placed in incubators, the only device at 
that time being a lantern placed inside the 
box with the eggs. This season gallon ther- 
mos jugs were used with success, in that a 
fairly even temperature was maintained. 

A great deal of credit is due to Henry 
Fenhel, the tractor operator, for his constant 
alertness while mowing. Very often he was 
able to stop the tractor in time to save a 
stubborn hen who refused to move from her 
nest. A great deal of thanks also is due the 
Laurel Locks Farms at Pottstown and the 
Nazareth Sporting Club for incubating a 
great many of the eggs. Also, Game Pro- 


eggs 
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tectors Harry Rickert, Clyde Pittenger, Le- 
roy Jones, Walter Middleton, Jarvis Mc- 
Cannon and Philip Melching are to be high'y 
commended for the assistance they rendered 
in gathering and transporting the eggs. 

The value of the flushing bar, as evidenced 
by this one case, can not be over-estimated 
and it; behooves every sportsman to acquaint 
the landowners in his particular section with 
the usefulness of this device. Many land- 
owners do not know about it, and while Game 
Protectors throughout the Commonwealth 
have been instructed to stress its use wher- 
ever they go, the sportsmen, through their 
great numbers, can expedite this valuable 
message. 

The Game Commission has taken motion 
pictures of the activities on the Fuller Es- 
tate, in which the flushing bar is shown in 
action. In several instances the photograph- 
er was fortunate enough to secure pictures 
of birds flushing directly in front of the 
mower. This picture story will be in pos- 
session of the Commission’s lecturers at the 








Ringneck hen killed on nest by mower. 
advent of the flushing bar. 











This seldom occurs since the 
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beginning of the fall lecture program and 
sportsmen will do well to ask that they be 
shown when the Board’s representatives are 
in their section. 


BUY MORE LAND 


The Game Commission at its meeting July 
6th, approved the purchase of 29,047 acres 
of land distributed in 19 counties of the 
state. This includes 36 offers accepted out- 
right and 8 offers which were approved pro- 
viding the owners were willing to take a 
little less than the price asked for their 
tracts. Purchase contracts for the 36 tracts 
are now being entered into, and if all the 
8 counter offers are accepted a total of 46 
purchase contracts will be the result. 

Officers acted on by the Board totalled 64,- 
758 acres. Some were rejected and action 
on others postponed mainly because sufli- 
cient funds were not available. 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1933 
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County Cats Foxes sels Amount 
MT nt arc cue 0 5 21 $ 41.00 
Allegheny ...... 0 4 23 39.00 
Armstrong ...... 0 2 39 47.00 
WE, 6. 604.0 = us 0 0 8 8.00 
Po Pe ae 0 9 37 73.00 
pO Se 0 9 58 94.00 
BGS ca deh 0m on 0 0 35 35.00 
a 0 2 25 33.00 
BE Waa 66.04 &4,4 0 0 31 31.00 
Puan 5 ERE Se 2: 0 1 50 54.00 
| ere 0 6 51 75.00 
CREE ned wins 0 0 1 1.00 
CEE oath oes ts 0 3 16 28.00 
CORREO asinine ces 0 2 33 41.00 
Ce xi 5 tate 0 0 13 13.00 
CRO waves ccee 0 0 33 33.00 
Clearmeig ......- 0 3 44 56.00 
eee 0 6 11 35.00 
COMINNE EK gsi os ae 0 0 22 22.00 
>. ae 0 0 76 76.00 
Cumberland 0 2 16 24.00 
Bo ee 0 2 10 18.00 
Delaware ....... 0 0 3 3.00 
, yee ae ee * 0 1 22 26.00 
CO ea eee 0 0 37 37.00 
te. ere 0 5 18 38.00 
ee 0 0 7 7.00 
I  n'50 ch es 0 1 10 14.00 
2.) (PP 0 0 5 5.00 
ate 0 1 16 20.00 
Huntingdon .... 0 0 21 21.00 
BES «6 ins cou 0 5 45 65.00 
Jefferson ....... 0 0 40 40.00 
BS eee 0 0 5 5.00 
Lackawanna .... 0 1 5 9.00 
Lancaster ....... 0 9 39 75.00 
Lawrence ....... 0 0 33 33.00 
LO@BGROR feces cdi 0 0 9 9.00 
eo ae 0 0 17 17.00 
EMMMOUMD ods ic cs 0 8 40 72.00 
LYCOMINE. ....<0'« 0 1 32 36.00 
ere 0 0 43 43.00 
Free? 0 0 39 39.00 
MES aldaccw date 0 6 9 33.00 
i kn Wek a 0 1 13 17.00 
Montgomery .... 0 1 16 20.00 
WEORtOUE i. i xii ke 0 0 4 4.00 
Northampton he 0 5 41 61.00 
Northumberland . 0 0 31 31.00 
sy eee eee 0 t 38 54.00 
Philadelphia age ree as Bi 
Ue «i oeaw eres 1 1 3 22.00 
ee ne 0 0 13 13.00 
Schuylkill ...... 0 1 27 31.00 
SAGO Sess eke 0 0 4 4.00 
Somerset ....... 0 3 52 64.00 
RE, ch <-<0'5.5 0 2 11 19.00 
Susquehanna .... 0 7 16 44.00 
TN 0 hedin deans « 0 0 20 20.00 
iy ere oe “ “4 bapnirty 
VQRAERO 86 Fie cd. 0 0 22 22.00 
po ere 0 0 40 40.00 
Washington ..... 0 4 15 31.00 
Litt) eer 0 5 10 30.00 
Westmoreland .. 0 6 41 65.00 
Wyoming ....... 0 2 21 29.00 
WOORE Ty ois  blé%e «asters 0 6 46 70.00 

Wet ou cleus 1 142 1,632 $2,215.00 

Re-certified checks ......ccccccece .00 


$2,221.00 





Number of claims for month—942. 
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Pennsylvania State Shoot at York 


,_ Crothers, Champion—Newcomb, Doubles—Ridge, Handicap 


pion of Pennsylvania’s many trap- 
shooters will be held by Steven Morris 
Crothers, of Chestnut Hill. 

On June 16, at the York County Gun 
Club’s grounds, more than 125 shooters took 
part in the State championship race at 200 
targets. Crothers won a year ago at Allen- 
town. Long before the last shot had been 
fired it was obvious that Crothers was the 
winner. His score for the morning was 98 
and for the afternoon a perfect 100—a 
total of 198; one less than his winning score 
at Allentown a year ago. 

Losing two birds in the morning, Crothers 
seemed to be in for a real battle in the af- 
ternoon, but destiny provided that the 
runner-up should come not from one of the 
several who were equal to or ahead of 
Crothers at the half-way mark, but rather 
from a contestant who had gotten off to a 
poor start by missing four birds in the morn- 
ing. This man, W. S. Beaver, Berwyn, broke 
99 of 100 in the afternoon and wound up 


I . OR another year the honor of cham- 


with a score of 195. This gave him the 
Class A trophy. The State title was not 


eligible for a class trophy. Beaver is one 
of the best shots in Pennsylvania and there 
is always a nip-and-tuck battle between 
Crothers and the Berwyn crack. On pre- 
vious occasions, when Steve would break 
200 in this race Beaver would be right after 
him with 199. 

Three shooters were leading Crothers after 


the first 100 targets. They were Alex 
Schwarz, Philadelphia; Ross Warren, EIlk- 


land, and J. W. Yohn, Berwyn. They were 
tied at 99. CC. H. Newcomb, Philadelphia, 
who took the doubles title from Crothers, 
yesterday, was tied with Crothers on 98. 

Rain fell most of the afternoon and one 
by one the prospects for Crothers’ title fell 
also. First, Schwarz went down by missing 
four of his first 25 targets and he wound 
up with 194 for the day. 


This stood as high for more than an hour 


until Crothers came through with 100 
straight for a 198 total to win. 
Before Crothers finished, however, Yohn 


lost his chances, missing a bird in the first 

event and losing two more in the next. 
Warren knew Crothers’ score when he 

went to the traps to start his afternoon’s 


shooting, and it didn’t take long for the 
Elkland shooter to lose his chance. He 


missed three of his first 25 birds. 

F. 8. Tomlin, Glassboro, N. J., professional, 
had the best score of the day, 199. He lost 
a bird in the first event. L. R. Slocum, 
amateur, of Trenton, N. J., turned in 197. 

J. M. Hawkins, Camp Hill, retained his 
State professional title, even though he was 
outscored by a resident professional, E. H. 
(Shorty) Storr, of Harrisburg. Storr won 
the A. T. A. professional trophy, but did not 
compete for the State professional title. 

Miss Alice Crothers, daughter of the cham- 
pion, who won the women’s title at Allen- 
town last year, was successful in defending 
her title to the extent that she outscored 


Mrs. W. O. Rowland, Jr., Torresdale, the 
only other woman entered. Miss Crothers 
had 181 and Mrs. Rowland 180. The pro- 
gram called for at least three women to be 
entered and there is some question whether 
Miss Crothers will be officially recognized as 
the women’s champion. 

The three team championships went to the 
Kennett Square Rod and Gun Club. In the 
five-man team race for 200 targets the Ken- 
nett Square team—M. W. McBrayne, 192; G. 
D. Baldwin, 190; W. S. Beaver, 195; J. W. 
Yohn, 193, and W. B. Cochran, 185, for a 
total of 955—was high. 

Kennett Square’s winning three-man team 
for the last 100 targets, with scores, was: 

















C. H. Newcomb of Philadelphia, 
winner of the doubles. 


G. D. Baldwin, 94: W. S. and 
M. W. McBrayne, 98. 

The team of W. S. Beaver, 96, and J. W. 
Yohn, 99, for a total of 195, gave Kennett 
Square the two-man team prize on the first 
100 targets. 

There were more than 125 competing, and 
everyone seemed pleased with the lay-out 
of the York club’s grounds and the manner 
in which the officials were conducting the 
shoot. The State shoot had not been held 
at York for twenty years. 


Beaver, 99, 


CLASS WINNERS 
A—First, W. S. Beaver, 
195. Second, tie between C. H. Newcomb, 
Philadelphia, and Alex Schwarz, Philadel- 
phia, at 194. Schwarz won shoot-off. 

Class B—First, David Heim, Reading, 19°. 
Second, tie between J. W. Yohn, Berwyn, 


Class Berwyn, 


and Ross Warren, Elkland, at 192. Yohn 
won shoot-off. 
Class C—First, Douglas Gilpin, Kennett 


Square, 190. Second, R. Brubaker, Sinking 
Springs, 187. 

Class D—First, Charles Blittle, South 
Langhorne, 192. Second, tie between Mrs. 
W. O. Rowland, Jr., Torresdale, and H. G. 
Tulley, Philadelphia, at 180. Tulley won 
shoot-off. 

Class E—First, J. M. Stinson, Bradford, 


168. Second, J. M. Nissley, Altoona, 163. 
State championship, at 200 targets: 

oF, B,. Tome. .isss 199 Howard Nice ..... 180 
8. M. Crothers...... 198 M. 8S. Johnson .... 179 
L. R. Slocum....... 197 S. M. Benion..... 179 
fe oe. Pee 195 Cc. D. Armsparger. 179 
Cc. H. Newcomb..... 194 H. Baumgardner . 179 
oe 2 a 194 J. ZOMBIE ...000. 178 
Alex Schwarz........ 194 *Neaf Apgar .... 178 
L. W. Strahley...... 193 P. R. Shirk ..... 178 
David Heim......... 193 BE. G. Snyder..... 177 
J. W. Yokm ...... 192 Fred Coburn....... 177 
Ross Warren ...... 192 J. B. Fontaine.... 177 
Charles Blittle .... 192 a ee 177 
M. W. McBrayne .. 192 A. P. DRVEF. 0.0. 177 
Elbert Mount ...... 191 eG 177 
J. R. Groves, Jr. .. 191 H. H. Shelton..... 176 
E. P. Hotaling..... 191 a ae 176 
*J. M. Hawkins.. 191 a, we SO. ccaae- 176 
G. D. Baldwin..... 190 W. - De.  Teeet ccee. 176 
Te TE RBs ccscess 190 D. Regester....... 175 
ae eS err 190 ©. ©. .Paweett..«... 175 
Douglass Gilpin..... 190 Dr. A. W. Vernon. 175 
Cc. S. Williams...... 190 SS BGR. cca 173 
D. W. BGR. sccccevs 190 J. K, Andrews..... 173 
M. BD. “Fettedl...rccss 190 ©, B. Greve. iccce 173 
W. R. Hoshower.... 190 a) See ee 172 
CG. . 2. QE seca 189 W. Rowland, Jr... 172 
Roy Wingert........ 189 A. A. Frantic... 172 
Cc. D. Henline...... 188 M. Harshberger.... 172 
W. H. Pearson..... 188 *H. Winchester.... 172 
‘for eee 187 A. McGuigan...... 171 
i A See 187 ©. BB; Bemer...... 171 
Eugene Murray...... 187 G. B. Geiser... 170 
Harry Messlor....... 187 T. C, Marshall.... 170 
R. Brubaker........ 187 *J. A. Breslin.... 170 
a Ae” GR 187 ge So 7 eee 169 
WW SPE, oc cacs 186 Dr. R. C. Snavely. 169 
Si . wanes 186 J. M. Stimson..... 168 
-.. “i Es sccm es 186 eae: ae 167 
N. A. Berkheimer.. 185 Gh, Bees canes 166 
E. M. Alleman...... 185 G. E. Painter..... 165 
W. B. Cochran...... 185 E. B. Hodson..... 165 
J. A. Baughman.... 184 G. BPs cece. 164 
M. B. Stewart...... 184 J. H. Keener...... 163 
Dr. G. F. Wright... 184 Fe ee: | Bae 163 
J. W. Eshelman..... 183 W. D. Renninger.. 163 
Dr. R. Nones, Jr.... 183 L. J. Shettig...... 162 
W. N. Kissinger.... 183 fe SO eae 162 
A Mulhaupt........ 183 Se | fee 161 
te ee 183 Sa sae 159 
©. ©. Bemmeeh.nssss 183 Ss, waecere 159 
*T. B. Doremus..... 182 *B. ©. Edwards... 157 
C. B. RPatehell.....: 182 A: ee 157 
W. B. Davenport.... 182 G. M. Gillet...... AT 
-. hy Sad’ ansece 182 m. @. Beeee...... 155 
es Oe TES So aoe 181 R. E. Downs..... 153 
Alice Crothers ...... 181 O. J. Evans....... 153 
H. C. Hoffman...... 181 a eee 151 
=e Vere 181 Dr. S. Ensminger. 151 
M. J. Hughes....... 181 J. W. Farquhar... 148 
Mrs. Rowland, Jr... 180 George Dietrick ... 147 
C. E. Blasser.. .... 180 C. R. Dietrich.... 141 
ms Ge, “Rs ow wnwae 180 oF. ©. Jussen..... 140 
E. Billingslea....... 180 





*Professional. 

On Saturday, June 17, closing day of the 
tournament, T. E. Ridge, Easton, carried off 
the handicap event, and C. H. Newcomb, 
Philadelphia, won the all-around title. Alex 
Schwarz, Philadelphia, captured the York 
County Special, the opening event of the 
last day’s program, 

In the York County Special held the same 
morning Alex Schwarz broke 150 straight 
targets to win. This was a 100-target event, 
but both Schwarz and Crothers broke all 
of the targets and they had to shoot it off. 
In the first 25, both went straight, but 
Crothers dropped his twenty-second bird in 
the second 25. D. E. Moore, York, was the 
only Yorker to win a class in this event. 











Fred Tomlin and Frank Pugliese broke 99 
x100. I. E. Eyler, M. McBrayne and W. 8. 
Beaver, 98; D. E. Moore and J. M. Hawkins, 
97. 

About forty-five shooters took part in to- 
day’s events. 


York County Special, at 100 targets: 


Alex Schwartz....... 100 C. J. Scudder..... 92 
Ss. M. Crothers...... 100 M. B. Conner...... 92 
*F. S. Tomlin...... 99 BH. @. DOR i caus 92 
Frank Pugliese...... 99 7. W.. Bees case. 92 
I. B. Bylot, Phscccce 98 J. W. Eshelman... 92 
M. W. McBrayne... 98 Eugene Murray.... 91 
W. S. Beaver....... 98 Dr. R. Nones, Jr.. 91 
D. E. Moore........ 97 *B. W. Ingram.... 90 
*J. M. Hawkins 97 H. H. Shelton..... 90 
G. W. Latimer..... 96 Alice Crothers..... 90 
G. D. Baldwit....<.. 96 as he SRC cine 89 
Alfred Mulhaupt..... 96 — oer 88 
eB. ©, Bees cccvss 95 G. F. Shisler...... 87 
Ben Northrop....... 95 P. B. Bee. vce 87 
©. Bi Beeeethcssces 95 B. EB. Miller...... 87 
©. GG. Bac ccecces 95 E. M. Cheston..... 87 
J. B. Fontaine...... 95 D. FF. Bemkets.«s.. 86 
CG, DO, Ges - acevcs 94 *J. C. Guenveur... 86 
®Neaf Apgar........ 94 Charles Hilbert.... 81 
©. DB. Hemtine...<. 94 E. Murray, dJr..... 81 
. BF, Memes cevexs 93 *B. C. Edwards... 80 
W. B. Davenport.... 93 Dr. A. W. Vernon. 78 


*Professional. 


CLASS WINNERS 


The class winners in the York County 
Special were: 
Class A—Tie between S. M. Crothers, 


Chestnut Hill, and Alex Schwarz, Philadel- 
phia, on 100. Schwarz won shoot-off. 

Class B—First, D. HE. Moore, York, 97. 
Second, G. W. Latimer, Hopwood, 96. 

Class C—Tie between C. G. Haney, Phila- 
delphia, and C. E. Blasser, Stewartstown, on 
95. Haney won shoot-off. 

Class D—First, Ben Northrop, Asaph, 95. 
Second, M. B. Conner, York, 92. 

The annual dinner meeting of the State 
association was held at the Yorktowne Hotel, 
Thursday night, June 15, with ninety-eight 
shooters, wives and guests in attendance. 
C. D. Henline, president, of Bradford, pre- 
sided. The officials were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, C. D. Henline, Bradford; 
Vice-President, J. W. Eshelman, Lancaster ; 
Secretary, John HE. Schroll, Mt. Joy; and 
Treasurer, Dr. A. W. Vernon, Bradford. 

The South End Gun Club, of Reading, was 
selected as the place to hold the 1934 meeting. 
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A hit! 


QUAKER CITY SHOOT 


Jim Jaggard, of Mount Holly, New Jersey, 
pulled the big surprise in the Quaker City 
Gun Club’s 15th Annual Memorial Day regis- 
tered target tournament held at Holmesburg. 

The Jersey target ace made a_ perfect 
score of 100 to defeat a field of 55 marks- 
men and markswomen hailing from three 
Eastern States—Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware. 

He broke his first string of 25 straight, 
then repeated. Then with this start of 
breaking straight on first half of the pro- 
gram he steadied down to wind up his day’s 
sport at*the traps with 100 targets in a row. 


For this beautiful piece of marksmanship 
he carried off high gun honor of the day. 
Silver service sets were the awards to high 
overall and class winners. 

Three gunners—John Eshelman, Lancas- 
ter; Ezra Olt, Merchantville, and Howard 
Nice, of Abington, a Legionnaire, and who 

















“Steve” and Alice Crothers (both in center) finishing a match. 


Action on the line at the recent State Trap Shoot. 


paraded prior to coming to the big tourney, 
tied for runner-up position with high scores 
of 99. Eshelman missed his 38th “bird,” Olt 
his 80th and Nice his 83d target. 

Following this trio came three others to 
register tallies of 98—Charles H. Newcomb 
and John B. Fountaine, Philadelphia, and 
Harry Messlor, New Jersey. And that did 
not finish the high scoring of those taking 
part in the holiday engagement, for trail- 
ing them were five nimrods with 97 counts— 
Tim Carson, president of the Quaker City 
Gun Club; C. G. Haney, of the P. R. T.; 
Fred Hess, E. M. Rhoads and F. Webb. 

All in all, the scores turned in to Secre- 
tary Bob Evans were unusually good and 
those who motored to the scene likewise were 
proud of their cards. 

In the professional group competing high 
scoring laurels went to Fred Tomlin, Glass- 
oboro, N. J. Fred knocked to pieces 99 of 
his 100 birds. His only miss was in his 89th 
round. Right on his trail was A. J. Mac- 
Dowell, of East Lansdowne, also Wana- 
maker crack shot, who broke 98. 

Two others also fired away in this class, 
N. A. Wright got 96 and C. B. W. Chapman 
93. Chapman used a skeet gun during his 
first 50 targets, then changed guns to come 
home in his last 50 with a 49 tally. Chap- 
man won the Delaware State “Pro” doubles 
title in the annual State target champion- 
ship tournament last week at Wilmington. 

High gun among the women contestants 
was Mrs. William O. Rowland, of Hunting- 
don Valley. She cracked a 94 tally. Her 
husband also hit the same number targets. 
Mrs. Joseph S. Murphy, Freehold, N. J., was 
next with a 92. 

Charles H. Newcomb, Philadelphia, tri- 
umphed in the doubles event after finishing 
in a tie with Fred Hess and Harry Messlor. 
In this shoot all three busted 23 out of 24. 
In the shootoff Newcomb was in superb form 
and pulverized 24 to walk off with this prize. 


The Tioga Rod and Gun Club recently 
completed an Anti-Vermin Contest in which 
the following were taken: 1 fox, 122 crows, 
9 rattlesnakes, 79 starlings, 14 rats, 1 carp, 
70 woodchucks, 53 watersnakes, and 2 stray 
cats. 
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Citizen’s Conservation Corps Camp on Mehoopany State Game Lands, Wyoming County. 
Q4% Real Fello aa ) Ss, 
HE five C. C. Camps on State Game Mission's representatives who is visiting the boys returned to their camps much pleased 
Lands are now comfortably estab- Conservation camps making addresses has that they had saved some deer from being 
lished and everything is moving along learned that the sportsmen of Pennsy!vania slaughtered in close season. 
nicely. A visit to any one of the camps is ®©e Splendidly represented. From the infor- Many of the men made it 


very impressive. A number of the Commis- 
sion’s representatives have toured these areas 
and each has stated that it is difficult to 
realize that these sun-tanned youths come 
principally from the cities and larger towns. 

Erroneous reports would lead people to 
believe that some of the camps lack disci- 
pline. Game Commission representatives, to 
the contrary, report a high morale. A cer- 
tain amount of confusion must naturally 
exist in the setting up even of well-trained 
units, so that on the whole it can safely be 
said that those camps within the confines 
of Pennsylvania are due much credit for the 
promptness with which they have gotten 
under way and for the ever-spreading en- 
thusiasm which is being displayed. 

The Commission’s photographer took quite 
a few motion pictures of the boys recently 
and intimate scenes of their camp life and 
activities will shortly be in possession of the 
Commission’s lecturers for State-wide show- 


ing. The photographer, as well as other rep- 
resentatives who visited these areas, were 
particularly impressed by the “chow” line. 


Three full meals a day 
“Seconds” and “thirds” 
are available if desired. And many a mess 
kit is filled repeatedly. The commanding of- 
ficer at one of the camps stated that one 
young chap had his mess kit filled 18 times 


How they do eat! 
and often more. 


in one day. The food is well-cooked and 
nourishing. There are no pies and cakes 
and other dainties—al] the food is muscle- 





building, and the men show it. 

The morale is exceptionally good. In fact 
surprisingly so, and nowhere did Commis- 
sion officials find any indication of discon- 
tent. 

The army officers at the various camps are 
remarkably fine fellows, gentlemen all of 
them, efficient, capable, resourceful. They 
take their work seriously and each wants his 
camp to be the best. 

Sportsmen have been apprehensive of dan- 
ger that might be done to wild life, both by 
men as individuals, and in their clearing 
operations. To the contrary, one of the Com- 


mation he has gathered it is safe to say that 
fully 75% of the men in these camps take 
out licenses to hunt. And are they keeping 
a close watch on poachers? Just let any 
one go into the sections where these camps 
are located and make an attempt to violate 
the game and fish laws, and they will find 
whether or not these men are on the job. 
In one of the camps, not so very long ago, 
rifle shots were heard one night. At once a 
crew hastily assembled and started in the 
direction from which the shots came. Deer 
poachers or spot-lighters had done the shoot- 
ing and while they were not caught they 
were routed in short order, and the C, C. 





Commission representatives that they are af- 
filiated with conservation movements back 
home and many of them volunteered to give 
their utmost cooperation to the game, fish 
and forestry departments. And their offer 
to cooperate is not an idle one. In 11 camps 
already visited by the Commission’s repre- 
sentatives it was learned that men working 
on the roads and those brushing out fire lines 
have killed hundreds of poisonous snakes. 
In one camp the men killed upwards of 50 
rattlesnakes, while in another a great many 
copperheads were exterminated. It is sur- 
prising to know the number of men in the 
Cc. C. camps who have taken out licenses to 





Morale is high at C. C. C. Camps. 





fish from their first month’s individual] allot- 
ment of $5.00. 

Many of the camp members have come 
across ruffed grouse nests as they were per- 
forming their duties. The nests were not 
disturbed. The men mowed around them. 
Fawn deer, strayed from their parents, have 
been left unmolested. The sportsmen in the 
camps are spreading the news to their fellow 
workers not to interfere with the game. 
There can be no doubt that the establishment 
of the C. ©. camps throughout the state is 
going to result in a genuine benefit to those 
who enjoy going afield with gun and rod. 
And when these men return to their homes 
they are going to be better qualified to cope 
with any new vocation they take up in life 
mentally, physically, intellectually and spir- 
itually. They are going to be fit. And not 
only will these men benefit individually but 
the natural resources of the country will 
benefit. Taking out of trees will benefit wild 
life by letting the sunlight get through the 
canopy of the forest, thus allowing small 
cover and food plants for game to grow. The 
construction of trails and fire breaks and 
the clearing of right-of-ways for telephone 
lines will have the same effect. Further- 
more, the prevention of just one of the large 
fires which have occurred in the past will 
save more wild life and wild life food and 
cover than can possibly be destroyed in all 
of the work undertaken. 


DEER SCATTERED BY REFORESTA- 
TION? 


One of the possible by-products of the ac- 
tivities of the Citizens Conservation Corps 
may be that at least some of the deer, so 
much too abundant in certain localities, may 
change their range in order to get away from 
the disturbance and noise of these refores- 
tation projects. 
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The *“‘chow” line at C. C. C. Camp on State Game Lands. 


STOLEN GOODS BULLETIN 
U. §S. Springfield Rifle, Model 1903, No. 


821898, stolen in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communicate with nearest police officer, 
asking for apprehension of person found in 
possession ; then wire or call, C. B. McKean, 
Special Agent in Charge, U. S. Bureau of 
Investigation, Department of Justice, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Citizen’s Conservation Corps Camp No, 106 on State Game Lands No. 74 in 
Clarion County. 


GAME RETURNING TO PYMATUNING 
SWAMP 


A year to eighteen months ago the Game 
Commission took great pains to trap out the 
game from the Pymatuning Swamp and stock 
it elsewhere, that none of it might be trapped 
by fires set to burn off.the waste, or caught 
and destroyed by the rising water when the 
dam should be completed. 

Large numbers of rabbits, squirre's and 
raccoons were thus saved to the state, and 
most of the birds and foxes were gradually 
driven out by the presence and activities of 
the many men engaged in clearing the swamp 
and building the great dam. 

But word comes now that animals and 
birds are slowly drifting back, and it is en- 
tirely possible some game animals may yet 
be trapped by the rising water. 

The main dam, at Turnersville, has been 
completed, and the water is already backed 
up for some distance, but it is expected that 
it will take two years of normal rainfall yet 
to fill the reservoir entirely. 


BEAVER CONSTRUCTS DAM FOR 
FARMER AT SUNBURY 


A colony of beavers has eliminated the 
labor costs in the construction of a dam 
from which Irvin Neidig, of Sunbury, pumps 
water to his buildings on his farm. 

A colony of beavers in a stream that 
passes through the Neidig farm built a dam 
seventy feet wide that now holds water to 
a depth of five feet. Mr. Neidig took ad- 
vantage of this construction work and in- 
stalled a waterwheel. : 

When the sluice to the waterwheel is 
opened, the beavers rush from their hiding 
places and attempt to plug the hole with 
mud, leaves and brush, but finding this in- 
effective against continued molestation, they 
are chewing off the lever that operates the 
opening. 
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The State Flower of Pennsylvania 


We Are Indebted to Dr. E. M. Gress, State Botanist, for the Following 
Little Narrative on Kalmia Latifolia L 


the Union to adopt an official state 
flower. For the last quarter of a cen- 
tury nearly every legislature considered a 
bill, or perhaps several, which named some 
flower as the state flower, but every one 
met with opposition and never became a law. 

Several years ago the ruffed grouse was 
chosen as the state bird; two years ago 
the hemlock was adopted as the state tree; 
and now the legislature of 1933 laid on 
Governor Pinchot’s desk two bills for his 
signature and left it to him to make the 
choice. The one bill designated the azalea 
aud the other one the mountain laurel as 
the state flower. The Governor, being a 
lover of shrubs and trees of our forest, so 
admires both the azalea and the laurel that 
he was unwilling to choose between the two, 
and he allowed Mrs. Pinchot to make the 
choice. Mrs. Pinchot favored the laurel 
and the Governor signed the bill making 
the American mountain laurel the state 
flower of Pennsylvania. 

The mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is 
one of the most popular shrubs in the 
eastern United States and it is indeed a 
splendid representative of Pennsylvania’s 
many beautiful flowers. 

Peter Kalm, a Swedish botanist who trav- 
eled in the United States early in the eight- 
eenth century, took the plant from America 
to Europe and his teacher Linnaeus, who 
has the distinction of naming more plants 
than any other botanist, gave this shrub the 
name of Kalmia for his pupil Peter Kalm. 
The second part of the name, latifolia, is 
from the Latin and means wide leaf to dis- 
tinguish it from several other species with 
narrower leaves. 

The mountain 
distribution in eastern North 
extends from New Brunswick southward, 
generally along the mountains, to Florida 
and westward to Arkansas. In the North it 
is not a large shrub. In Pennsylvania it 
may attain a height of fifteen feet but in the 
South shrubs forty feet high with a stem 
diameter of twenty inches may be found. 

The leaves, which are evergreen and three 
to four inches long, are thick, leathery, dark 
green and glossy above, and yellowish green 
ou the under surface. The flowers, which 
open about May or June, are borne in dense, 
many-flowered clusters called corymbs. Each 
flower is complete, with a five-parted calyx, 
a white or rose-colored, five-lobed, glandular 
corolla, one-half to one inch in diameter 
when fully expanded, ten stamens, and one 
pistil which ripens into a persistent, almost 
globular, five-lobed capsule with many small 
seeds, ; 

Perhaps no flower is more beautiful in 
symmetry, color and design than is that of 
the mountain laurel. On the inner surface 
of the cup-shaped corolla are ten dark col- 
ored pockets into which the anthers of the 
ten stamens fit snugly. The outwardly bent 
filaments of these stamens are under a 


Pre aton to was the last state in 


rather wide 
America. It 


laurel has a 


spring-like tension until the anthers are 
set free from the pockets by the visiting 
insect as he alights upon the flower in search 
of the nectar which the flower abundantly 
secretes. When the anther is released from 
the pocket the filament quickly bends in- 
ward and with a very quick, trigger-like 
motion the anther is thrust toward the 
center of the flower, where it strikes the 
hairy insect and dusts it with pollen, which 
is carried to the stigma of another flower, 
thus producing cross-pollination. 

The plant may be successfully transplanted 
from the wild state to garden, lawn or park, 
if it is done by proper methods and under 
the right conditions. One must remember, 
however, that it, like arbutus, is a member 
of the Heath family, and that nearly all of 
the plants of this household are found 
growing in acid or sour soil. Therefore, to 
transplant mountain laurel into limestone 
soil or soil that has been made neutral or 
alkaline by the addition of lime will insure 
a complete failure. 

On the other hand, to insure success, a 
large, deep hole should be dug and partly 
filled with leaf mold and soil from the 
locality in which the plant was growing in 
its wild state. The plant should be lifted 
from the ground without injury to the roots, 
pruned, transferred to the hole, and care- 
fully planted before the roots become (dry. 
After transplanting, the soil should be kept 
moist until the plant is well established in 
its new home, Yearly applications of leaf 
mold or acid fertilizer, particularly alumi- 
num sulfate, are beneficial, Imitate nature 
by keeping a mulch of leaves on the ground 


winter and summer, which will keep the 
soil moist and in the much needed acid 
condition. 


Mountain laurel is listed as a medicinal 
plant, but it should never be used as such 
without the advice of a physician, because 
it contains a poison which causes the death 
of horses, cattle, sheep and even human be- 
ings. 

A case is reported where six trained goats 
in the Philadelphia Dime Museum died from 
eating the laurel leaves used for decorating 
the stage. 

Children are sometimes poisoned by eat- 
ing the leaves in mistake for those of winter- 
green. Cattle and horses are sometimes 
poisoned by eating the leaves from shrubs 
growing in pastures or along driveways. 
Calves and young cattle are more likely to 
be poisoned than older cattle, which seem 
not to be so likely to eat the plant. 

The symptoms from laurel poisoning are 
nausea with vomiting, frothing at the mouth, 
depression and weakness shown by an un- 
steady gait or inability to stand, irregular 
breathing and finally drowsiness, stupor and 
death. When the symptoms begin to show, 
it is usually too late to do much in the 
way of remedial treatment. Anything that 


will aid in eliminating the poison from the 
stomach will be of some benefit. A physician 
should be called as quickly as possible. 

Livestock should be kept away from the 
plants, especially in the spring when they 
may be eager to eat almost anything that 
is green. If laurel has been used for de- 
corating purposes one should be careful not 
to throw it where animals are likely to get 
it. There is also some danger of having it 
about children, particularly small ones, who, 
like goats, are prone to try to eat anything. 

All in all, mountain laurel is a very ap- 
propriate state flower. The only serious 
objection to it is its poisonous character if 
eaten, but perhaps since it has been chosen 
as the state flower everybody will become 
informed as to its poisonous qualities and 
the result may be less loss of life than be- 
fore. 





HAVE A NEW THRILL 
Early Monday morning, May 29th, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Hibberd, of Media, were 
driving along the Coudersport Pike, return- 
ing home after some days at their summer 
camp in Potter County, they were startled by 


a ery such as they had never heard before. 


Fearing they had run over something, they 
stopped the car promptly and ran back to 
investigate. They found the cry coming from 
a fawn evidently only a few hours old try- 
ing vainly to get up a three-foot bank to its 
mother, which was—when they got back to 
the scene—standing some fifteen feet back 
from the top of the bank, evidently desper- 
ately anxious to see what these human beings 
would do to her new-born baby. 

The fawn had either crossed the highway 
and been too young yet to negotiate even the 
low bank, or had fallen over the bank and 
could not get back. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hibberd gently lifted 
it and set it unhurt on top of the bank it 
made straight for its mother, and the res- 
cuers proceeded homeward with one of the 
thrills of a lifetime added to the other pleas- 
ant memories of their outing. 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN 

A female Jenny Wren took exceptions to 
the material with which father Wren was 
helping to construct at the home of George 
Kohler, Refuge Keeper, on the Loyalsock 
Creek, recently. The Refuge Keeper had 
gathered some tops off some goldenrod and 
scattered them on the sidewalk. Father 
Wren soon discovered an easy plan to 
gather the material and at once set out to 
carry the pieces to the bird box. In about 
five minutes the mother Wren put in her 


appearance. She poked her head in the 
hole of the box, came out and sat on a 


limb of a nearby tree, fluttered her wings 
and then proceeded to the box, tore out 
the go'denrod tips and built her own nest. 
Father Wren will not be in a hurry to build 
another nest. 
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Rattlers 





An Interesting Experience With Rattlesnakes as Told by Edwin W. Jaggard 


HE ominous whir-r-r a few yards 

ahead of me on the overgrown tram 

road was sufficient warning to Stop! 
Look! and Listen! Silence followed, and 
since I could not see anything because of the 
dense underbrush, I proceeded a few steps 
further and pushed to one side an obstruct- 
ing brush, and there just to one side of the 
path were two coiled rattlers glaring bale- 
fully—one a yellow and the other a black 
one. 

With my left hand holding the brush back, 
I motioned to my two boys to view the rat- 
tlers and the scraping of their shoes appar- 
ently irritated the black one, for it started 
another warning rattle, but neither made any 
attempt to move. And then an extra large 
yellow form that I had not seen before 
cressed the path within a few inches of my 
feet, obviously not aware of me, for it only 
went a few feet further but did not coil. 
However, its proximity caused a fourth, fifth, 
aud sixth rattler to give warning—all of 
these to my right but not in view. 

Reassuring my boys that there was no par- 
ticular danger, but that they must keep out 
of striking distance and that it would be wise 
to kill as many of them as possible, I directed 
them to hand me some of the loose stones 
at their feet which they did. 

My first targets were the two coiled at my 
left, and as the stones thudded on and about 
them they quickly uncoiled and slid under 
a small boulder—the brush had interfered 
with both my accuracy and force, so I looked 
around for a club which I should have got 
in the first place. 

After selecting and cutting a good strong 
club we cautiously moved the boulder and 
the yellow rattler slid out, fully intent upon 
escaping, but a couple of blows finished it: 
so I threw the snake into a little opening 
and returned to the boulder and after some 
gouging around forced the black one out. 
This one also tried to escape and put up no 
fight at all, being easily killed and thrown 
beside its companion. We succeeded in kill- 
ing two more which were more difficult be- 
-ause of the thick brush—the others we could 
not locate. 

Since the boys desired the skins for belts 
we proceeded to skin them by ripping up 
the belly with a knife and simply pulling 
the skins off, which is easily and quickly 
done. J] then demonstrated the hinged fangs 
and decided to open up the abdomens to de- 
termine the nature of their recent dinner, 
and I had no more than opened one when 
about a dozen embryo rolled out. 

In each little sack, covered with a tough 
almost transparent membrane, was a baby 
rattler about five inches long that gasped, 
twisted a time or two and died there in the 
brilliant sunshine. 

Now, I had always believed that the black 
rattlers were males and the yellow were the 
females, and previously I-had evidence to 
substantiate that belief—but here were two 
blacks and two yellow ones and they all 
were full of embryos. 


Incidentally, the old ones measured from 


forty-two to fifty-three inches in length and 
from five to eight rattles. 

The boys made their rattlesnake belts and 
we preserved a number of the young in al- 
cohol and there sure is no chance of mistak- 
ing those babies with their wedge shaped 
heads, spotted bodies and b‘unt tails. 

All rattlers will not give warning and seem 
rather phlegmatic to me and not inclined to 
be as vicious as many other varieties—is it 
possible that they are more gregarious than 
other snakes? 

















Baby cottontail makes his debut. 


CAT ADOPTS RABBITS 
Carlyle Sheldon, Deputy Game Protector, 
of Conneautville, reports another case where 
a cat adopted a litter of five very young rab- 
bits and nursed them until they were old 
enough to care for themselves. 


FARM COW PLAYS MOTHER TO FAWN 
FOUND IN WOODS 


Cows would just as soon raise a child of 
the wild as one of their own calves. 

At least, a cow on the farm of Elmer L. 
Grimes, of Williamsport R. D. 2, provided 
food for a fawn for a fortnight without mak- 
ing aly protest. 

Mr. Grimes picked up the fawn, then about 
two weeks old, while pasturing some of his 
cattle on the Pewterbaugh Mountain. He 
took it back to his farm, and the cow be- 
came its temporary foster mother. Then Mr. 
Grimes wrote to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission about it. 

The Commission informed Mr. Grimes that 
it was against the law to adopt fawns and 
that he should turn the animal over to Frank 
Crosby, Lycoming County Game Protector. 
Mr. Crosby called for the fawn, now about a 
month old, crated it up and shipped it to the 
Commission. 

Does never desert their young. They do, 
however, park the fawns in a secluded spot 
while they forage for food, and it is then 
that persons discover them, think they have 
been deserted, and take them home out of 
sympathy. Adopting a fawn carries with it 
a $100 fine. 


Don Blair, Franklin, Pa., reports that Ed 
Shade, of Keating, has excellent success in 
keeping the deer away from his corn by al- 
lowing his dog to patrol back and forth a 
matter of about 200 yards leashed by a pulley 
to a long wire attached to two posts. He 
claims that when the dog is merely tied to a 
post in the field the deeer seem to know that 
he can not chase them very far, but when it 
is tied to the pulley the deer never come near. 

















Elk Grove C. C. C. Camp No. 104, on State Game Lands, Sullivan County. 
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INDIVIDUAL SPORTSMAN DOES 
BIT FOR PROPAGATION 


HIS 


As his contribution toward increasing the 


game supply for public hunting, Stewart 
Mears, of Foundryville, raises ringnecked 


pheasants and releases them. 

Starting two years ago with one rooster 
and two hens of the ringneck variety, Mears 
last year raised 79 birds, 70 of which were 
freed as soon as they were able to provide 
for themselves. 

At first Mears had only one pen, but he 
increased his facilities until now he has fif- 
teen pens, and he is planning more. He has 
nine hens which lay an average of eight 
eggs a day. 

One of his hens laid 70 eggs during a sea- 
son, he said. Pheasants are willing to lay 
eggs, but they are stubborn about hatching 
them out while in captivity, so Mears hit 
upon the scheme of putting a number of ban- 
tam hens to work. The pheasant hens lay 
the eggs and the bantams hatch them out. 


FORMS NEW CLUB 


to be one of the most 
outstanding events in recent years in the 
realm of outdoor sportsmanship was the 
launching of a local branch of the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League, affiliated with 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs, a state-wide organization founded to 
promote the legislative and natural interest 
of the lovers of the great outdoor sports 
such as hunting and fishing. Officers of the 
new organization are as follows: Albert C. 
Storch, President; Harry H. Hartman, Vice- 
President; Earle R. McGraw, Treasurer ; 
Charles D. Smith, Delegate to County 
League; C. H. Brittner, Alternate Delegate; 
and Mr. James J. Martin, Secretary of No. 
39 Cedricton St., Carrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


What will prove 

















Nest and eggs of Chipping Spar- 
row containing eggs of the Cowbird, 
that laziest of feathered creatures 
which never builds a_ nest. 


PUPILS WRITE ESSAYS 


Sometime ago Mr. Norman M. Wood, 
Coatesville, Pa., educational representative of 
the Game Commission, showed pictures in 
the Pine Street School, Hazleton, Pa., at the 
request of W. H. Barto, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Carbon County Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion, Weatherly, Pa. In accordance with a 
program outlined by Mr. Barto each of the 
pupils, of which there were about 200, was 
required to submit an essay outlining their 
reactions to the movies. The editor was 
privileged to read a number of the best con- 
tributions and was amazed at the excellent 
mental pictures some of the pupils portrayed 
in their articles. Mr. Barto is to be highly 
commended for instituting such an educa- 
tional campaign and it would be splendid 
if other organizations throughout the Com- 
monwealth would follow suit. To this end 
the Commission would be willing to furnish 
literature and other material which would 
assist in programs of this sort. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual picnic of the Jeffer- 
son County Sportsmen’s Association 
will be held in Alaho Park, near Big 
Run on Highway Route No. 119, 
all day and evening of Thursday, 
July 27. The entertainment com- 
mittee has arranged for all kinds of 
sport, including trap shooting, cast- 
ing, horseshoe pitching, dancing, 
bathing, boating, etc. Every sports- 
man in this state is invited. 











THINK OF IT! 


It has been conservatively estimated that 
during a normal year 74,000,000 clay targets 
are sold for clay target shooting, both skeet 
and straight trapshooting, as follows: 


Weight of powder used .. 260,000 lbs. 
Pounds of shot used ..... 5,000,000 “ 
Number of shells used .... 74,000,000 “ 


The estimate for field shooting also has 
been given as follows: 


Number of shells consumed 650,000,000 Ibs. 
Weight of powder used .. 2,700,000 “ 
Pounds of shot used 13,500,000 “ 
During 1932, we heard of two accidents, 


neither of them fatal, that oceurred in the 
sport of clay target shooting. 





BEAR KILLS HORSE 
Division Game Supervisor Hayes 
inglert reports the killing of a horse 
by a marauding bear in his district. 
This is the first case of this sort 
in the records of the Commission. 

















Albino doe which fell off a cliff 
in the Mehoopany district and broke 


all four legs in the middle. Recov- 
ered well enough to walk around on 
the stumps. Infection set in later 
and the animal died. 


OLD TIMERS’ SHOOT 


The second annual old timer’s clay pigeon 
shoot of 100 registered targets will take 
place over the Chester County Rod and Gun 
Club’s traps, Thorndale, Pa., Saturday after- 
noon, July 22, when the sportsmen will do 
honor to the club’s president, James G. Pugh, 
Coatesville, who will celebrate his 81st birth- 
day. In point of service Mr. Pugh is one of 
the oldest deputy game protectors in Penn- 
Sylvania. At the shoot last year he smashed 
87 clays out of a possible 100. Fifty of 
these were from the 18 yard line. He de- 
clares that when he can’t break a target 
for every year he is old he will stop shoot- 
ing. Old timers from all over the state 
have been invited to be guests of Mr. Pugh 
on this date. Uncle Dan Register, Malvern, 
who evokes much interest at the State shoots, 
will be on hand. He is over the 70 mark. 


VISITOR FROM ENGLAND 


Elmer L. Pilling reports that Mr. Thomas 
H. Barker, of Sheffield, England, was a re- 
cent caller at State Game Refuge No. 33, 
near Philipsburg. Mr. Barker was much in- 
terested in the Pennsylvania system and 
gave some interesting information on game 
conditions in England. It was difficult for 
him to believe that Pennsylvania had such 
numbers of deer, bear, and beaver. Mr. John 
Nichols, of Osceola Mills, took him out for 
an auto tour in the evening to see the deer 
feeding in the fields in the vicinity of Game 
Lands No. 33. 

Mr. Pilling also reported that on the eve- 
ning of June 15, the 139th deer was killed 
by an auto along the stretch of concrete 
road between Philipsburg and Sandy Ridge, 
Centre County. The driver did not stop or 
report hitting the deer. A resident of Phil- 
ipsburg found it with four legs broken and 
badly battered otherwise, but still alive. He 
reported it to the local game official who 
killed and buried it. 
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DRIVE CAREFULLY 


THE HIGHWAYS ARE STREWN WITH 
THE REMAINS OF OUR FEATHERED 
FRIENDS KILLED BY THE CARELESS 
DRIVERS OF MOTOR CARS. 


With no inconvenience the destruction of our use- 
ful game birds can be avoided. Now is the time you 
are confronted by mother birds and small upland 
game leading their chicks and young across the 
highway. 


| HONK YOUR HORN AND DRIVE SLOW- 
| LY; a second’s delay will be enough. GIVE 
| THEM A CHANCE. This careless slaughter 


which has now reached alarming proportions 


is frowned upon by all true sportsmen. 


HELP PROTECT GAME 


















